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THE SMILE OF THE "MONA LISA" 



DROFESSOR A. A. Brill's translation 
* of Sigmund Freud's "Leonardo da 
Vinci, a psychosexual study of an infan- 
tile Reminiscence," is a daring work. 
Practically, it is an analysis, remarkable 
for frankness of statement of the reason 
for acts which we call perverted. Yet it 
contains an attempt to explain the mys- 
terious smile of the "Mona Lisa," which 
should be of interest to all who have come 
under the spell of that picture. The book 
is published by Moffat, Yard & Company. 

Briefly expressed, Freud's theory is 
that all his life Leonardo was passion- 
ately in love with his mother, from whose 
arms he was torn at an early age, and 
that, in his phantasy, he formed an image 
of her smiling upon him with a return of 
his passionate devotion. 

A kindly nature has bestowed upon the 
artist the capacity to express in artistic 
productions his most secret psychic feel- 
ings hidden even to himself, which power- 
fully affect outsiders who are strangers 
to the artist without their being able to 
state whence this emotivity comes. 
Should there be no evidence in Leonardo's 
work of that which his memory retained 
as the strongest impression of his child- 
hood? One would have to expect it. 
However, when one considers what pro- 
found transformations an impression of 
an artist has to experience before it can 
add its contribution to the work of art, 
one is obliged to moderate considerably 
his expectation of demonstrating some- 
thing definite. This is especially true in 
the case of Leonardo. 

He who thinks of Leonardo's paintings 
will be reminded by the remarkably fas- 



cinating and puzzling smile which he en- 
chanted on the lips of all his feminine 
figures. It is a fixed smile on elongated, 
sinuous lips which is considered charac- 
teristic of him and is preferentially desig- 
nated as "Leonardesque." In the singular 
and beautiful visage of the Florentine 
Mona Lisa del Gioconda it has produced 
the greatest effect on the spectators and 
even perplexed them. This smile was in 
need of an interpretation, and received 
many of the most varied kind, but none 
of them was considered satisfactory. As 
Gruyer puts it: "It is almost four cen- 
turies since Mona Lisa causes all those 
to lose their heads who have looked upon 
her for some time." 

Muther states: "What fascinates the 
spectator is the demoniacal charm of this 
smile. Hundreds of poets and writers 
have written about this woman, who now 
seems to smile upon us seductively and 
now to stare coldly and lifelessly into 
space, but nobody has solved the riddle 
of her smile, nobody has interpreted her 
thoughts. Everything, even the scenery 
is mysterious and dreamlike, trembling as 
if in the sultriness of sensuality." 

The idea that two diverse elements 
were united in the smile of Mona Lisa 
has been felt by many critics. They 
therefore recognize in the play of features 
of the beautiful Florentine lady the most 
perfect representation of the contrasts 
dominating the love-life of the woman 
which is foreign to man, as that of reserve 
and seduction, and of most devoted ten- 
derness and inconsiderateness in urgent 
and consuming sensuality. Miintz ex- 
presses himself in this manner: "One 
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knows what indecipherable and fascin- 
ating enigma Mona Lisa Gioconda has 
been putting for nearly four centuries to 
the admirers who crowd around her. No 
artist (I borrow the expression of the 
delicate writer who hides himself under 
the pseudonym of Pierre de Corlay) has 
ever translated in this manner the very 
essence of femininity : the tenderness and 
coquetry, the modesty and quiet voluptu- 
ousness, the whole mystery of the heart 
which holds itself aloof, of a brain which 
reflects, and of a personality who watches 
itself and yields nothing from herself 
except radiance. ..." The Italian 
Angelo Conti saw the picture in the 
Louvre illumined by a ray of the sun and 
expressed himself as follows: "The wo- 
man smiled with a royal calmness, her 
instincts of conquest, of ferocity, the 
entire heredity of the species, the will of 
seduction and ensnaring, the charm of 
the deceiver, the kindness which conceals 
a cruel purpose, all that appears and dis- 
appears alternately behind the laughing 
veil and melts into the poem of her smile. 
.... Good and evil, cruelty and com- 
passion, graceful and catlike, she 
laughed. . . . " 

Leonardo painted this picture four 
years, perhaps from 1503 until 1507, dur- 
ing his second sojourn in Florence when 
he was about the age of fifty years. Ac- 
cording to Vasari, he applied the choicest 
articles in order to divert the lady during 
the sittings and to hold that smile firmly 
on her features. Of all the gracefulness 
that his brush reproduced on the canvas 
at that time, the picture preserves but 
very little in its present state. During 
its production, it was considered the high- 
est that art could accomplish; it is cer- 
tain, however, that it did not satisfy 
Leonardo himself, that he pronounced it 
as unfinished and did not deliver it to the 
one who ordered it, but took it with him 



to France where his benefactor Francis 
I acquired it for the Louvre. 

Let us leave the physiognomic riddle 
of Mona Lisa unsolved, and let us note 
the unequivocal fact that her smile fas- 
cinated the artist no less than all the 
spectators for these 400 years. This 
captivating smile had thereafter returned 
in all of his pictures and in those of his 
pupils. As Leonardo's Mona Lisa was a 
portrait we cannot assume that he has 
added to her face a trait of his own so 
difficult to express which she herself did 
not possess. It seems, we cannot help 
but believe, that he found this smile in 
his model and became so charmed by it 
that from now on he endowed it on all 
the free creations of his fantasy. This 
obvious conception is, e. g., expressed by 
A. Konstantinowa in the following man- 
ner : 

"During the long period in which the 
master occupied himself with the portrait 
of Mona Lisa del Gioconda, he entered 
into the physiognomic delicacies of this 
feminine face with such sympathy of feel- 
ing that he transferred these features, 
especially the mysterious smile and the 
peculiar glance, to all faces which he later 
painted or drew. The mimic peculiarity 
of Gioconda can even be perceived in the 
picture of John the Baptist in the Louvre. 
But above all they are distinctly recog- 
nized in the features of Mary in the pic- 
ture of St. Anne of the Louvre." 

But the case could have been different. 
The need for a deeper reason for the fas- 
cination which the smile of Gioconda 
exerted on the artist from which he could 
not rid himself has been felt by more than 
one of his biographers. Walter Pater, who 
sees in the picture of Mona Lisa the em- 
bodiment of the entire erotic experience 
of modern man, and discourses so excel- 
lently on "that unfathomable smile al- 
ways with a touch of something sinister 
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in it, which plays over all Leonardo's 
work," leads us to another track when he 
says: 

"Besides, the picture is a portrait. 
From childhood we see this image defin- 
ing itself on the fabric of his dream; and 
but for express historical testimony, we 



Let us endeavor to clear up these inti- 
mations. It was quite possible that 
Leonardo was fascinated by the smile of 
Mona Lisa, because it had awakened 
something in him which had slumbered 
in his soul for a long time, in all probabil- 
ity an old memory. This memory was of 
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might fancy that this was but ills, ideal 
lady, embodied and beheld at last." 

Herzfeld surely must have had some- 
thing similar in mind when stating that 
in Mona Lisa, Leonardo encountered 
himself and therefore found it possible to 
put so much of his own nature into the 
picture, "whose features from time im- 
memorial have been imbedded with mys- 
terious sympathy in Leonardo's soul." 



sufficient importance to stick to him once 
it had been aroused; he was forced con- 
tinually to provide it with new expression. 
The assurance of Pater that we can see 
an image like that of Mona Lisa defining 
itself from Leonardo's childhood on the 
fabric of his dreams, seems worthy of 
belief and deserves to be taken literally. 

Vasari mentions as Leonardo's first 
artistic endeavors, "heads of women who 
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laugh." The passage, which is beyond 
suspicion, as it is not meant to prove any- 
thing, reads more precisely as follows: 
"He formed in his youth some laughing 
feminine heads out of lime, which have 
been reproduced in plaster, and some 
heads of children, which were as beautiful 
as if modeled by the hands of a mas- 
ter. ... 

Thus we discover that his practice of 
art began with the representation of two 
kinds of objects. If the beautiful chil- 
dren's heads were reproductions of his 
own childish person, then the laughing 
women were nothing else but reproduc- 
tions of Caterina, his mother, and we are 
beginning to have an inkling of the possi- 
bility that his mother possessed that 
mysterious smile which he lost* and which 
fascinated him so much when he found it 
again in the Florentine lady. 
: The painting of Leonardo which in 
point of time stands nearest to the Mona 
Lisa is the so-called Saint Anne of the 
Louvre, representing Saint Anne, Mary 
and the. Christ child. It shows the 
Leonardesque smile most beautifully por- 
trayed in the two feminine heads. It is 
impossible to find out how much earlier 
or later than the portrait of Mona Lisa 
Leonardo began to paint this picture. As 
both works extended over years, we may 
well assume that they occupied the mas- 
ter simultaneously. But it would best 
harmonize with our expectation if pre- 
cisely the absorption in the features of 
Mona Lisa would have instigated Leon- 
ardo to form the composition of Saint 
Anne from his phantasy. For if the 
smile of Gioconda had conjured up in 
him the memory of his mother, we would 
naturally understand that he was first 
urged to produce a glorification of moth- 
erhood, and to give back to her the smile 
he found in that prominent lady. We 
may thus allow our 1 interest to glide over 



from the portrait of Mona Lisa to this 
hardly less beautiful picture, now also in 
the Louvre. 

Saint Anne with the daughter and 
grandchild is a subject seldom treated in 
the Italian art of painting; at all events 
Leonardo's representation differs widely 
from all that is otherwise known. Muther 
states : 

"Some masters like Hans Fries, the 
older Holbein, and Girolamo dei Libri, 
made Anne sit near Mary and placed the 
child between the two. Others like 
Jakob Cornelicz in his Berlin pictures, 
represented Saint Anne as holding in her 
arm the small figure of Mary upon which 
sits the still smaller figure of the Christ 
child." In Leonardo's picture Mary sits 
on her mother's lap, bent forward and is 
stretching out both arms after the boy 
who plays with a little Iamb, and must 
have slightly maltreated it. The grand- 
mother has one of her unconcealed arms 
propped on her hip and looks down on 
both with a blissful smile. The grouping 
is certainly not quite unconstrained. But 
the smile which is playing on the lips of 
both women, although unmistakably the 
same as in the picture of Mona Lisa, has 
lost its sinister and mysterious character; 
it expresses a calm blissfulness. 

On becoming somewhat engrossed in 
this picture it suddenly dawns upon the 
spectator that it contains the synthesis of 
the history of Leonardo's childhood, the 
details of which are explainable by the 
most intimate impressions of his life. In 
his father's home he found not only the 
kind step-mother Donna Albiera but also 
the grandmother, his father's mother, 
Mona Lucia, who we will assume was not 
less tender to him than grandmothers are 
wont to be. This circumstance must have 
furnished him with the facts for the rep- 
resentation of a childhood guarded by a 
mother and grandmother. Another strik- 
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ing feature of the picture assumes still 
greater significance. Saint Anne, the 
mother of Mary and the grandmother of 
the boy who must have been a matron, is 
formed here perhaps somewhat more 
mature and more serious than Saint 
Mary, but still as a young woman of 
unfaded beauty. As a matter of fact 
Leonardo gave the boy two mothers, the 
one who stretched out her arms after him 
and another who is seen in the back- 
ground; both are represented with the 
blissful smile of maternal happiness. This 
peculiarity of the picture has not failed 
to excite the wonder of the authors. 
Muther, for instance, believes that Leon- 
ardo could not bring himself to paint old 
age, folds and wrinkles, and therefore 
formed also Anne as a woman of radiant 
beauty. Whether one can be satisfied 
with this explanation is a question. Other 
writers have taken occasion to deny gen- 
erally the sameness of age of mother and 
daughter. However, Muther' s tentative 
explanation is sufficient proof for the fact 
that the impression of Saint Anne's 
youthful appearance was furnished by 
the picture and is not an imagination pro- 
duced by a tendency. 

Leonardo's childhood was precisely as 
remarkable as this picture. He has had 
two mothers, the first his true mother, 
Caterina, from whom he was torn away 
between the age of three and five years, 
and a young tender step-mother, Donna 
Albiera, his father's wife. By connecting 
this fact of his childhood with the one 
mentioned above and condensing them 
into a uniform fusion, the composition of 
Saint Anne, Mary and the Child formed 
itself in him. The maternal form further 
away from the boy designated as grand- 
mother, corresponds in appearance and 
in special relation to the boy, with the 
first real mother, Caterina. With the 
blissful smile of Saint Anne, the artist 



actually disavowed and concealed the 
envy which the unfortunate mother felt 
when she was forced to give up her son 
to her more aristocratic rival, as once 
before her lover. 

Our feeling that the smile of Mona 
Lisa del Gioconda awakened in the man 
the memory of the mother of his first 
years of childhood would thus be con- 
firmed from another work of Leonardo. 
Following the production of Mona Lisa, 
Italian artists depicted in Madonnas and 
prominent ladies the humble dipping of 
the head and the peculiar blissful smile 
of the poor peasant girl Caterina, who 
brought to the world the noble son who 
was destined to paint, investigate, and 
suffer. 

When Leonardo succeeded in produc- 
ing in the face of Mona Lisa the double 
sense comprised in this smile, namely, the 
promise of unlimited tenderness, and 
sinister threat (in the words of Pater), 
he remained true even in this to the con- 
tent of his earliest reminiscence. For the 
love of the mother became his destiny, it 
determined his fate and the privations 
which were in store for him. 

When in the prime of his life Leonardo 
re-encountered that blissful and ecstatic 
smile as it had once encircled his mother's 
mouth in caressing, he had long been 
under a self-imposed ban of an inhibition, 
because of his love for his mother, for- 
bidding him ever again to desire such 
tenderness from women's lips. But as he 
had become a painter he endeavored to 
reproduce this smile with his brush and 
furnish all his pictures with it, whether he 
executed them himself or whether they 
were done by his pupils under his direc- 
tion, as in Leda, John, and Bacchus. The 
latter two are variations of the same type. 
Muther says: "From the locust eater of 
the Bible, Leonardo made a Bacchus, an 
Apollo, who with a mysterious smile on 
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his lips, and with his soft thighs crossed, 
looks on with infatuated eyes." These 
pictures breathe a mysticism into the 
secret of which one dares not penetrate; 
at most one can make the effort to con- 
struct the connection to Leonardo's ear- 
lier productions. The figures are pretty 
boys of feminine tenderness with femi- 
nine forms; they do not cast down their 
eyes but gaze mysteriously triumphant, 
as if they knew of a great happy issue con- 
cerning which one must remain quiet; 
the familiar fascinating smile leads us to 
infer that it is a love secret. It is pos- 
sible that in these forms Leonardo dis- 
avowed and artistically conquered the 
unhappiness of his love life, in that he 
represented the wish fulfillment of the 
boy infatuated with his mother in such 
blissful union of the male and female 
nature. 

Freud believes that infantile memories 
were ever strong with this artist. As a 
matter of fact the great Leonardo re- 
mained infantile in some ways through- 
out his whole life; it is said that all great 
men retain something of the infantile. 
As a grown-up he still continued playing, 
which sometimes made him appear 
strange and incomprehensible to his con- 
temporaries. When he constructed the 
most artistic mechanical toys for court 
festivities and receptions we are dissat- 
isfied thereby because we dislike to see 
the master waste his power on such petty 
stuff. He himself did not seem averse to 
giving his time to such things. Vasari 
reports that he did similar things even 
when not urged to do it by request: 
"There (in Rome) he made a doughy 
mass out of wax, and when it softened he 
formed thereof very delicate animals 
filled with air; when he blew into them 
they flew in the air, and when the air was 
exhausted they fell to the ground. For 
a peculiar lizard caught by the wine- 



grower of Belvedere, Leonardo made 
wings from skin pulled off from other 
lizards, which he filled with mercury so 
that they moved and trembled when it 
walked; he then made for it eyes, a beard 
and horns, tamed it and put it in a little 
box and terrified all his friends with it." 
Such playing often served him as an ex- 
pression of serious thoughts: "He had 
often cleaned the intestines of a sheep so 
well that one could hold them in the hol- 
low of the hand; he brought them into a 
big room, and attached them to a black- 
smith's bellows which he kept in an 
adjacent room; he then blew them up 
until they filled up the whole room so 
that everybody had to crowd into a cor- 
ner. In this manner he showed how they 
gradually became transparent and filled 
up with air, and as they were at first lim- 
ited to very little space and gradually 
became more and more extended in the 
big room, he compared them to a gen- 
ius." His fables and riddles evince the 
same playful pleasure in harmless con- 
cealment and artistic investment, the 
riddles were put into the form of prophe- 
cies; almost all are rich in ideas and to a 
remarkable degree devoid of wit. 

The plays and jumps which Leonardo 
allowed his phantasy have in some cases 
quite misled his biographers who misun- 
derstood this part of his nature. In 
Leonardo's Milanese manuscripts one 
finds, for example, outlines of letters to 
the "Diodario of Sorio (Syria), viceroy of 
the holy Sultan of Babylon," in which 
Leonardo presents himself as an engineer 
sent to these regions of the Orient in order 
to construct some works. In these let- 
ters he defends himself against the re- 
proach of laziness, he furnishes geo- 
graphical descriptions of cities and 
mountains, and finally discusses a big 
elementary event which occurred while 
he was there. 
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In 1881, J. P. Richter had endeavored 
to prove from these documents that 
Leonardo made these traveler's observa- 
tions when he really was in the service of 
the Sultan of Egypt, and that while in 
the Orient he embraced the Mohamme- 
dan religion. This sojourn in the Orient 
should have taken place in the time of 
1483, that is, before he removed to the 
court of the Duke of Milan. However, 



ceptance of which is due to the existence 
of five or six most clever intricate prob- 
lems with the inscription of the Academy. 
Vasari mentions these drawings but not 
the Academy. Miintz, who placed such 
ornament on the cover of his big work on 
Leonardo, belongs to the few who believe 
in the reality of an " Academia Vinciana." 
So for Brill-Freud. Walter Pater has 
been referred to. Let us now turn to his 




Saint Anne 



it was not difficult for other authors to 
recognize the illustrations of this sup- 
posed journey to the Orient as what they 
really were, namely, phantastic repro- 
ductions of the youthful artist which he 
created for his own amusement, and in 
which he probably brought to expression 
his wishes to see the world and experience 
adventures. 

A phantastic formation is probably 
also the " Academia Vinciana," the ac- 



description of the Mona Lisa Gioconda 
in his "Renaissance," published by The 
Macmillan Company. 

La Gioconda is, in the truest sense, 
Leonardo's masterpiece, the revealing 
instance of his mode of thought and work. 
In suggestiveness, only the Melancholia 
of Diirer is comparable to it; and no 
crude symbolism disturbs the effect of 
its subdued and graceful mystery. We 
all know the face and hands of the fig- 
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ure, set in its marble chair, in that circle 
of fantastic rocks, as in some faint light 
under sea. Perhaps of all ancient pic- 
tures time has chilled it least. As often 
happens with works in which invention 
seems to reach its limit, there is an ele- 
ment in it given to, not invented by, the 
master. In that inestimable folio of 
drawings, once in the possession of 
Vasari, were certain designs by Verroc- 
chio, faces of such impressive beauty 
that Leonardo in his boyhood copied them 
many times. It is hard not to connect 
with these designs of the elder, by-past 
master, as with its germinal principle, the 
unfathomable smile, always with a touch 
of something sinister in it, which plays 
over all Leonardo's work. Besides, the 
picture is a portrait. From childhood 
we see this image defining itself on the 
fabric of his dreams; and but for express 
historical testimony, we might fancy that 
this was but his ideal lady, embodied and 
beheld at last. What was the relation- 
ship of a living Florentine to this creature 
of his thought? By what strange affini- 
ties had the dream and the person grown 
up thus apart, and yet so closely to- 
gether? Present from the first incor- 
poreally in Leonardo's brain, dimly traced 
in the designs of Verrocchio, she is found 
present at last in 77 Giocondo's house. 
That there is much of mere portraiture in 
the picture is attested by the legend that 
by artifical means, the presence of mimes 
and flute-players, that subtle expression 
was protracted on the face. Again, was it 
in four years and by renewed labour never 
really completed, or in four months and as 
by stroke of magic, that the image was 
projected? 

The presence that rose thus so strangely 
beside the waters is expressive of what in 
the ways of a thousand years men had 



come to desire. Hers is the head upon 
which all "the ends of the world are 
come," and the eyelids are a little weary. 
It is a beauty wrought out from within 
upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by 
cell, of strange thoughts and fantastic 
reveries and exquisite passions. Set it 
for a moment beside one of those white 
Greek goddesses or beautiful women of 
antiquity, and how would they be trou- 
bled by this beauty, into which the soul 
with all its maladies has passed! All the 
thoughts and experience of the world have 
etched and moulded there, in that which 
they have of power to refine and make 
expressive the outward form, the animal- 
ism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the 
mysticism of the middle age with its 
spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, 
the return of the Pagan world, the sins of 
the Borgias. She is older than the rocks 
among which she sits; like the vampire, 
she has. been dead many times, and 
learned the secrets of the grave; and has 
been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their 
fallen day about her; and trafficked for 
strange webs with Eastern merchants, 
and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen of 
Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of 
Mary; and all this has been to her but as 
the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives 
only in the delicacy with which it has 
moulded the changing lineaments, and 
tinged the eyelids and the hands. The 
fancy of a perpetual life, sweeping to- 
gether ten thousand experiences, is an old 
one; and modern philosophy has con- 
ceived the idea of humanity as wrought 
upon by, and summing up in itself, all 
modes of thought and life. Certainly 
Lady Lisa might stand as the embodi- 
ment of the old fancy, the symbol of the 
modern idea. 



